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POPLITEAL ANEURISM SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY COMPRESSION. 
BY J. KNIGHT, M.D., AND D. A. TYLER, M.D. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


On the 18th of October, 1847, 1 was consulted, at the request of Dr. 
D. A. Tyler, of this city, by Henry Johnson, a wood-sawyer, about 48 
years old, for a tumor in the left ham—the left leg being the limb he uni- 
formly stood upon whilst at his business. This tumor Dr. Tyler consider- 
ed to be an aneurism of the popliteal artery. For several months he had - 
suffered from pain in the limb, especially below the knee, which the 
patient thought was rheumatism; and about two months before, had 
discovered a small tumor in the ham, which pulsated from the begin- 
ning, and which, as well as the pain, had been gradually increasing. I 
found the tumor of such a size as to occupy the whole of the popliteal 
space, and to press strongly upon the tendons of the flexor muscles, par- 
ticularly those upon the outside of the limb. The leg, below the knee, 
was very painful and largely cedematous. All the symptoms of aneurism 
were so strongly marked as to leave no doubt concerning the nature 
the affection. The action of the artery and the pulsation of the tumor 
were easily suppressed by very moderate pressure upon the femoral ar- 
tery, either where it passes over the bone of the pubis or in the groin, ot 
still lower down where it passes under the sartorius muscle. ‘The patient 
was directed to lie in bed for a few days ; and to relieve the severe pain 
he suffered, laudanum was administered in doses of 30 to 40 drops, 
and, when necessary, some of the common cathartics. By these means, 
employed for about a week, the cedema of the leg was cured, and the 
pain very much diminished ; indeed, while in bed he was free from 
pain. ‘lhe tumor, however, was unchanged in site or character. 
e now concluded to attempt a cure by pressure on the femoral artery 

ve the tumor, upon the plan recently practised by Hutton, Belling- 
ham and others. For this purpose we employed successively all the 
Means which have been described—the hoop tourniquet, the calliper- 
shaped instrument, the common tourniquet, guarding the limb against 
the pressure of the strap by encasing it in thick sole leather, and 


Ya variety of other mechanical. contrivances. ‘There was no diffi- 
ar in controlling the artery, either me a its action or suppressing 
it, by any of the instruments employed. By whatever instruments, 
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however, the pressure was made, however carefully it was guarded, | 


whether continued upon one point only or shifted from one part of the 
artery to another, the pain in a short time became so severe that it could 
not be borne. There was no difference, in this respect, whether the 
limb was left uncovered or enveloped in a bandage from the toes up- 
ward. The pain was not in the part pressed upon by the instruments, 
but in the whole limb below, and was felt about equally in the thigh, 
especially the outside of it, and the leg below the knee. The pain 
usually began in 25 or 30 minutes after the pressure was applied, and 
became intolerable in 15 or 20 minutes longer, so that it could not be 
continued in any instance longer than an hour. These efforts were con- 
tinued at intervals for 8 or 10 days, and, as nothing had been gained by 
them, were abandoned. Others have met with the same difficulty, and 
have been compelled to apply a ligature to the artery. 

Before resorting to this, I concluded, with the concurrence of Dr. 
Tyler, to try manual pressure upon the artery. To accomplish this, a 
sufficient number of assistants was procured from the members of the 
‘medical class, who cheerfully offered their services. ‘They were divided 
into relays—two keeping up the pressure for four or five hours, relieving 
each other every half hour, and these succeeded by two others, and so 
on. Sufficient pressure to suppress the pulsations of the tumor was 
found to be most easily made with the thumb or fingers, without a com- 
press, upon the artery, as it passes over the os pubis ; and the direction 
given to the assistants was to keep up this amount of pressure as near! 
continuously as possible. This treatment was commenced at 3, P. M. 
No pain of consequence was produced by it for five or six hours; and 
then it was not severe, so that the patient was quieted by one eighth 
of a grain of morphine once or twice repeated, and slept for the most 
part during the night. About eight hours after the pressure was applied, 
the temperature of the limb was diminished, and it appeared shrunken 
in size. At 11 o'clock next morning, 20 hours from the commencement 
of the treatment, upon removing pressure from the artery, the tumor had 
diminished very little, if at all, and pulsated about as strongly as ever, 
but the tibial arteries could not be felt. Probably the blood had ceased 
to enter them from the tumor during the night, in consequence of a 
coagulum forming in the artery where it left the aneurism. Upon exa- 
mining the paits the next morning, about 40 hours from the commence- 
ment of the treatment, the tumor was found nearly one third smaller in 
size, firm and unyielding on pressure, and entirely without pulsation. 
All treatment was discontinued. The femoral artery pulsated with its 
usual strength in the groin, and distinctly as far as its passage through 
the tendon of the adductor muscles. Between this point and the tumor, 
it could not be felt. Several of the anastomosing arteries, especially one 
upon the inside of the limb, could be felt pulsating strongly and enlarged 


From that time to this, a period of five months, no change has taken 
place in the limb, except that the tumor has gradually diminished in size 
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so as now scarcely to be felt; and the leg, which at first was cold and 
weak, has nearly regained its natural temperature and strength. 

The peculiarity of this case consists in the manner of making the pres- 
sure upon the artery, by the hands of assistants instead of mechanical 
contrivances ; and in the very slight pain which the patient experienced 
from it. ‘The advantages of this mode of making pressure are such, 
that I should at once resort to it, if, upon trial, pressure by instruments 
was found to occasion much pain. It is interesting to look back upon 
the improvement which has been made in the treatment of aneurism 
during the past one hundred years. It is but seventy years since the 
only treatment ordinarily adopted for an external aneurism, consisted in 
cutting into it, emptying it of its blood, and applying a ligature to the 
two ends of the artery. The danger of this operation, from inflammation 
and from secondary hemorrhage, was such that a large proportion of 
the patients died. 

The first and greatest improvement, and that which has led to all the 
others, was the plan devised, not guessed at, but fairly reasoned out with 

t sagacity from well-known physiological and pathological laws, by 
ir. Hunter, of placing a ligature upon the artery at a distance from the 
aneurismal tumor. ‘The success of this mode of operating has been so 
great, that surgeons had almost ceased to look for any improvement on it. 

Upon this plan, however, the treatment by pressure is a great im- 
provement. Jt is one so simple, so easily practised even by those not 
familiar with surgical operations, and, so far as it has been tried, so en- 
tirely free from danger, that it well deserves to be employed in all cases 
towhich it is appropriate. The principal objection to this plan, is the 
pain which it sometimes produces. ‘This is mentioned in the cases 
which have been stated, as often severe, and, in some, intolerable. This 
objection is removed, if it should be found, that in other cases, as in the 
one which I have stated, manual, in the place of instrumental pressure, 
is so easily borne. One case does not prove that it will be so, but it is 
sufficient to encourage others to make trial of it. In some cases of aneu- 
nism, which are so near to. the trunk of the body that pressure cannot 
be made upon the artery between it and ihe heart, it may perhaps be 
made upon the distal side of the tumor with success. If it is. so 
situated that efficient pressure can be made upon the artery beyond the 
tumor and before any considerable branch is given off from it, coagu- 
lation of the blood will probably take place, and a cure be effected. ~~ 

The treatment by pressure would seem, also, to be adapted to some 
cases of traumatic hemorrhage ; those especially where a-deepty-seated 
artery is divided at the bottom of ‘a narrow wound, as in the palm of. the 
hand: or the sole of the foot. The trouble and anxiety which attend 
such cases, are familiar to every surgeon, In such. cases, continuous 

for a long time would probably not be necessary. It is.a. well- 
known fact, that arteries, when wounded, bleed in paroxysms at varying 
intervals, usually of several hours, and that obvious symptoms 
the hemorrhage. These are, increased ‘heat, pain, and throbbing of the 
arteries of the part wounded.’ If, when these symptoms appear, pres- 
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sure is made upon the artery above, as upon the brachial artery when 
the wounded artery is in the hand, the period of increased action of the 
vessels of the part and of hemorrhage may pass by, when the pressure 
can be removed, to be renewed again with the re-appearance of the 
symptoms, and continued thus at intervals until the wound in the artery 
is healed. I make this suggestion for those into whose hands a case of 
this kind may fall. ‘The trouble to the surgeon, which attends this mode 
of treatment, is not to be taken into the account when the life of the 
patient is involved, or when he is to be saved from a severe surgical 


operation. 
New Haven, April 25, 1848. 


MEDICAL CULTURE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sm,—The life of a medical man is a school, in which many useful 
things are to be learned, of which text-books and elementary treatises 
make little account. It is no disparagement of their worth to say that 
the daily exigencies of medical experience will prove them inadequate 
to supply the wants which every practitioner will feel, and from which 
few are exempt, even in the more advanced stages of professional life; 
when it might be inferred that experience itself should have sup- 
lied them. The experience of each physician appertains only to the 
individual ; and is in itself of small value. Compared with the experience 
of another, its value increases; with another, and still another, it comes 
at last to be inestimable. I must here abjure the thought that this colla- 
tion of medical experiences, in itself, can train us to discrimination, saga- 
city, or efficiency. As well might the painter affect skill in the disposal 
of light and shade, for the production of a rural landscape, whose eye 
has never scanned a spreading tree, or a waving flower, as a physician 
think to analyze the phenomena of disease, or of medication, with profit 
to himself, or others, without elementary acquisition, or systematic train- 
The finger of a boor may strike a harp-string; and it may greet 
the ear with discords; perchance, may break! A conscious touch must 
wake its harmonies. 
~ Although text-books and elementary treatises, even with the didactic 
drilling incident to private pupilage, do not comprise all that is desirable 
to fit us for the arduous duties of our profession, they are nevertheless 
indispensable ; and fortunate indeed was the pupil, in Vermont, who, 
thirty-five years since, could hope to obtain them. By the aid of these 
alone, many young men, of an age gone by, have done honor to them- 
selves, and to their profession. Compared, however, with the obviously 
increased facilities of the present time, to be found in our well-appointed 
schools of medicine ; in our hospitals, museums, and ample libraries, our 
‘medical students have an advaritage over those of a past age, which on | 
cannot fully appreciate ; and which their predecessors earnestly, thoug 
vainly coveted. In those days; how would the heart of the solitary pu- 
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pil, in the country physician’s office, fortunate, even, in a tolerable sup- 
ply of books, and in an intelligent and pains-taking preceptor, have 
eaped for joy at sight of such maps, and models and plates, and illus- 
trations, as are now undervalued for their very abundance! I well re- 
member how my own heart rioted in the acquisition, during the third 
year of my pupilage, of Bell’s plates of the arteries! How different 
now the convenient appurtenances of the dissecting room, with its full 
supply of available material, from the retired and crazy loft, where a tot- 
tering plank sustained a half putrefied subject ; and the eager student, 
his thoughts divided between fear of detection, and hope of improve-. 
ment, pursued his inquiries, as best he might, unaided and alone! The. 
lectures, and the illustrations, then unattainable, but now so accessible, 
rich in their varied instructions and demonstrations, would have ravished 
his ear with their music, and his eye with their beauty. 

Medical text-books and elementary treatises, therefore, may not be 
undervalued. Nor can they be fully appreciated without the collateral 
lights afforded by our public schools and hospitals. ‘This ordeal past, 
the graduate may safely enter on the duties of his profession. He has 
indeed taken a step in medical education ; yet only a step in the progres- 
sive toil which constitutes professional life. Though few can be great, 
most may be intelligent, and few indeed need fail to become useful ; and 
though the latter qualification may be less coveted, it becomes us to re- 
member that it most behooves our employers, that we possess it. Gene- 
ral intellectual cultivation, and refinement in morals, and taste, will not 
merely promote, but are positively essential to great professional excellence. 
Shall we be precluded from competition with other professions, in the 
liberal strife of mind which characterizes |iberal men? May others 
spurn us from the field of intellectual toil, where moral culture and 
refining taste are blessing the world with creations no less beautiful than 
beneficent ? ads 

Under favoring circumstances, the young physician may now look for 
facilities which need only his own codperation to insure a continued ad- 
vance in knowledge. in populous towns and cities, a right-minded man, 
who has a heart as well as head for his profession, must inevitably con- 
tinue to improve. He has easy access to intelligent medical associates ; 
hooks are readily procured ; and even schools and hospitals are yet avail- 
able. In our larger villages there are many facilities for cultivation, 
inaccessible to the country practitioner. His interest may be sustained 
and his effort called forth by frequent contact ; perbaps by conflict with 
men of mind in other professions, no less than his own. But how may: 
the thousands who are scattered in every direction over the country ; who 
Constitute the larger part of the profession, and whose intelligence and: 
skill is of vital importance to the mass—how are they to escape the rust, 
and inactivity, and inefficienby which isolation from kindred associates 1s 
80 - to induce? Hundreds, from a good beginning, have thus disappoint- 
ed the hopes of their teachers and friends ;. and have become mere vege- 
tating fixtures in the field, which should have beem one of honor to them~ 
selves, and beneficence to others. Or, worse yet (we should. say it in. 
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sackcloth), have desecrated their noble calling by regarding it in no 
other light than that of a trade, by which to accumulate money! These 
are the men who would anneal and wire-draw the knife of Sir Astley Cooper, 
or the sword of Washington, and hammer them into hob-nails, for gain! 
Instruction is not all we require. The intellect alone will never sustain 
us ina high and noble aim. The spirit of the man needs cultivation, 
and training, and trial. Isolated science, and solitary philanthropy, are 
pretty fancies, with which to amuse the young, or to soothe the indolent ; 
but the stern necessities of life will resolve them into their true elements 
—imbecility, conceit, and selfishness. ‘The social state, united purpose, 
and combined action, are the only conditions compatible with improve- 
ment; and the only means by which any measure of knowledge or 
skill can be fully retained, when previously acquired. ‘These, of course, 
are mere truisms ; but they form the basis of important conclusions, espe- 
cially to the country physician. His condition is certainly unfavorable 
to that progress and final consummation which every honorable mind 
must earnestly covet. The entire list of his medical acquaintance is 
often comprised in a dozen names ; and of these he scarcely meets three 
ina month. Professional intercourse is limited to short and infrequent. 
interviews, and these of a character not to favor free and full interchange 
of thought. ‘Thus estranged from appropriate companionship, his thoughts 
grow sluggish, and his tongue gets paralyzed, as he plods his rounds. 
Or if he seeks with his few familiar books, more to escape the tedium 
of life than to revive his waning interest mm their contents, he shrinks 
from the task with a chilling sense of the contrast between solitary read- 
ing, and the fellowship of study, where every acquisition, and every 
achievement, electrifies a class, or sparkles in the eye of a companion or 
friend. The community around him may be more or less intelligent ; 
but will they sympathize with the views of a man who deems continued. 
intellectual culture indispensable to just eminence or real usefulness in 
his profession? Alas! for the infirmity of our nature. Without the 
responding look of intelligent approval; without the commendation of a: 
grateful word from those who can appreciate his toil, and are benefited 
by its results—how little is he likely to accomplish ! " 

- This is no fancy picture, but is drawn from life; and will be recog-' 
nized, with a painful sense of its truth, by hundreds of your readers. 


My own experience might furnish better illustrations of my subject than: 


I care to reveal. These are at least sufficiently apparent to the readers 
of the Journal, to obviate the necessity of further obtruding them on 


their notice. I may be borne with, perhaps, for adverting to the fact: 


that during the first ten years of my professional life, partly from loca- 


tion, and partly from circumstances more under my control, and therefore 
the more discreditable to myself, my condition was that of almost entire: 
professional isolation. No wonder that mental strabismus, and intellectual: _ 
stricture, and moral curvature, should have followed. Entire recovery, 
no doubt, is hopeless. Some amendment may have ‘been effected ; and: 
it may not be uninteresting to inquire into the character of the remedial: 


agencies which have contributed to a partial convalescence. 
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Country physicians can expect to enjoy, only in a very limited de- — 
gree, the advantages of medical companionship. They are remote from 
schools and hospitals. ‘They are dependent, therefore, on the industry 
and activity of their own minds; prompted, it may be, by a just appre- 
ciation of their own responsibility ; and aided, too often, only by a scanty 
library. His privations and toils will be found to differ materially from 
“airy nothings.” They are veritable and substantial; and the man who 
encounters them, if he would hope for honor to himself, or benefit to 
others, or peace of conscience, must do it with a hearty good will, and 
with liberal plans. Otherwise, he will find himself rapidly verging to 
inefficiency and insignificance ; or, it may be, to a contemptible, though 
successful competition with mountebanks and swindlers, in the sordid 
~~ for fees! Legitimate medicine will spurn them alike from 
her pale. 

_ The scanty library, from time to time, perhaps, may be increased ; 
but books, be it remembered, are expensive, and few will be able to ac- 
complish great things in this direction, till protracted privation may have 
destroyed the taste for reading, if not the capacity for improvement. It 
is well to consider, therefore, how the small appropriations which a 
country practitioner can spare from more imperious necessities, can be 
best expended. The substance of medical science, such as the pupil was 
taught, no doubt, he alseady possesses, in the shape of elementary books 
and treatises, in the various departments of his profession. These, of 
course, should be reviewed, and kept for frequent reference. Many of 
them are comprised in thick octavos. Large books are most expensive ; 
and yet, | apprehend, they have a charm for young men. There are 
good ones in the world, no doubt, but I have seldom succeeded in pe- 
rusing one entirely through ; and if my self-complacency has sometimes 
been elevated by the feat, it has sorely puzzled me to determine the exact 
amount of benefit I had derived from the exploit. I have achieved duo- 
decimos, and thén octavos ; and have supposed myself profited. I may 
as well confess, at once, 1 have a lurking horror of thick octavos. 1 can 
sympathize with the misgivings of the urchin, when he eyes the rocky 
sugar loaf; and commend his preference for the tiny lump, or the 
sapid morsel. The lump and the morsel have at least this advantage 
over the loaf, that the former are often within the means of the country 
physician, when he must starve if he waits for ability to purchase the 
er. It is no easy matter to determine what sort and amount of. books 
may barely suffice for a medical library. There are diversities of taste 
opinion on the subject ; and it is no doubt true that the same books are 
not equally adapted to interest and instruct each individual of a group, 
where there may be no difference in aptitude to learn. ‘There is one 
class. of books indispensable for all. Medical and surgical dictionaries, . 
and dispensatories ; those, too, published within the nema man, 
should be had without stint. In my own estimation, sgeaid ictionary 
ofthe English Language would be no bad acquisition for an American 
physician; by: which he might find occasional helps in the very humble 
duty of speaking and writing his mother tongue intelligibly. Some like 
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old books; others, new. It will be a safe maxim not to despise good 
books because they are old, and to refrain from purchasing worthless 
ones, because they are new. ‘There are good old books, not a few, an 
occasional reference to which is refreshing. No doubt, it would be folly 
for a young man, of limited means, to spend much time or money in 
such purchases ; but let him make the chance-gatherings of the “ good 
old masters,” that may fall in his way. Quaintness and piquancy and 
sturdy truth are so commingled in their pages, that we are left in doubt 
whether we are most delighted or instructed. In truth, one hardly 
knows, in a limited number, which to choose, of old books or new. 
Nor is it easy to decide what constitutes a medical book. If Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy may not stand side by side with Bell’s Anatomy, 
I yield all claim to judgment in such matters. I would make a place 
near them for good Isaac Walton; and Shakspeare should grace the 
collection, as the crowning excellence of medical literature—“ minis- 
tering to the mind diseased, and razing out the troubles of the brain.” 
- There is another book, a very old one, and more commonly to be 
found in the shape of a thick duodecimo, which I deem an appropriate 
appendage to 2 medical hvrary. Among other matters of essential im- 
portance to the physician, it furnishes an able exposition of the principles 
of Forensic Medicine, and contains the best code extant, on Medical 
Etiquette ; a summary of the last being in the words following, “ ‘There- 
fore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
the same to them.” 
- The medical periodicals are invaluable aids to improvement—the 
panorama of the profession—exhibiting the relations of its several de- 
partments, and instructing us, as they move onward, in all their interest- 
ing developments. ‘They do not so much attempt the inculcation of ele- 
mentary truths, as to enforce them by all. the !!!ustrations which progres- 
sive medicine furnishes. They are the profession itself portrayed. 
Though they instruct us in many important facts, the knowledge of 
which, except through them, would be long delayed, they serve a still 
higher end, by inciting us to effort ourselves by the force of example. 
- They may be conveniently divided into two classes ; the first compris- 
ing, mainly, notices and reviews of the principal works in the various 
departments of medicine and surgery. Their utility, of course, must de- 
pend on the ability and fairness with which they are conducted. Fortu- 
a. the profession of medicine is no less a republic, than the repub- 
lic of letters, of which, indeed, it is no inconsiderable part. It contains 
within itself, therefore, all that is needful for the correction of abuses. 
Our medical reviews probably embody a greater amount of matter, the 
knowledge of which is essential to a full appreciation of modern medi- 
cine, than is accessible with the same money, in the same time, and 
with the same labor, in any other form. The physician’ with limited 
means, therefore, can ill afford the economy of stinted appropriations in 
There is an intermediate class of periodicals, in the form of summaries 
and retrospects of medicine; but these, perhaps, are better adapted to 
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the wants of the learned, to the purposes of the greater lights of our pro- 
fession, than to the necessities of the country practitioner. 

The second class comprises the Journals of Medicine and Surgery, in 
their usual form and acceptation, and are obviously the periodicals most 
directly adapted to interest and instruct us in the ever-recurring occasions 
of country practice. A quarterly publication may of course comprisé 
all that the weekly issues contain ; yet, though they appear in a less pre- 
tending form, my own experience has led me to the conclusion that the 
latter should be always preferred. ‘Temptations to indolence and pro- 
crastination beset us continually ; and few are so happy as to escape the 
snare. ‘hat which can be done by little and little, is more likely to be 
accomplished, than the giant labor which requires continued and protract- 
ed effort. ‘The volume may lie for days and weeks unopened, with the 
plausible pretext that quiet and leisure are needful to its profitable peru- 
sal; while the unpretending and portable pamphlet will be consulted 
during our meals, or in the intervals of conversation, or will be pocketed 
for our solitary rides, and our protracted watchings in the chainbers of 
the sick. On such occasions, I have been more than once surprised and 
delighted to find the very suggestion I needed for the relief of my patient, 
on the page I had unconsciously folded, for solace, while detained at his 
bed-side. 

I may be enthusiastic in my estimate of the value of weekly journals; 
though [ have little doubt that many intelligent and useful physicians have 
become such through their agency. A well-conducted weekly’ will sel- 
dom fail to be promptly and thoroughly read ; and those who thus read, 
uniformly exhibit its influence on themselves, by a better acquaintance 
with their own libraries, and by an awakened interest in medical pursuits. 
The weekly visiter soon becomes necessary to our comfort; and thus 
acquires a personality, and wears to us the face of a friend. Its corres- 
pondents, by degrees, come to be regarded as our familiar acquaintance 5 
and their long absence from the pages where we look for them, at inter- 
vals, is felt like the absence of one from our own household. Gray- 
haired veterans, and sturdy savans, and ardent striplings, mingle their 
cautions, and their dogmas, and their enthusiasm, in its pages, to warn, 
and instruct, and encourage us. The different localities they occupy be- 
come objects of interest by exhibiting their varieties in the type and form 
of disease ; our sympathies cluster at the bed-sides of their patients ; 
and the mountain, and the valley, and the coast, are each associated, im 
our minds, with an authority we may safely follow; or with a name we 
love. ‘The editor who presides over all this fellowship of instruction and 
encouragement, comes to be, by turns, our patron, our coadjutor, and our 
protegé. If the honors of the profession are’ clustering about him, we 
exult in them, as if we might appropriate them to ourselves. — If detrac- 
tion assails him, we are ready for his defence ; and if misfortune and 
Sorrow are mingled in his cup, our sympathies are prompt for their allevia- 
ton, May. not the ‘country physi¢ian thus forget his isolation, in’ the 
enjoyment of advantages, rivalling the benefits of ‘professional association 

St. Albuns, Vt., April 15th, 1848, 
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CHLOROFORM. 
_ [Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


TueE following case, illustrative of the injuries, perhaps dangerous conse- 

uences, which may follow the use of chloroform, 1 send you for publica- 
tion, hoping it may be of interest to the profession, and that others who 
may chance to have met with similar cases may be induced in like man- 
ner to give publicity to them. In this way only can precision or accu- 
racy be arrived at, regarding the safety of its administration, or any in- 
formation founded upon precedent be gained (supposing results in indi- 
vidual cases analogous) respecting the symptoms, pathology, or best 
method of treatment. 

Margaret, servant, aged 18, perfectly healthy, inhaled choroform for 
the purpose of having a tooth extracted. A phial of chloroform was 
held to the nose, but after two or three inhalations, lest this might occupy 
too much time, a quantity, less hy estimation than a drachm, was poured 
upon a handkerchief and re-applied to the nose and mouth. In about a 
minute insensibility was induced, and simultaneously with it a state quite 
similar to hysteria, as indicated by spasms, sighs, sobs, and the like, last- 
ing from three to five minutes, when being apparently restored, the tooth 
by her request was drawn. Immediately after this she relapsed into 


her former state, and so continued for an hour, with intervals of 


i at which time she felt herself sufficiently restored to walk home. 
uring this time fresh air was freely adinitted, cold water was dashed 
in the face, and brandy and water given her to drink. An hour after the 
spasms returned with increased severity, and lasted the succeeding two 
days, with intervals varying from fifteen minutes to six hours, when the 
last ard most severe spasm occurred, lasting upwards of two hours, and 
so severe as to induce the family and others to believe her actually 
dying. 
The symptoms were violent muscular contractions, sometimes rigidity, 
when most quiet simply nervous twitching, vertigo, pain in head, flushed 
cheeks, eyes rolled up, pupil natural, dysphagia, frothing at mouth, dys- 
pnoea with sense of constriction across chest, and intense burning pain 
in cardiac region, of which she constantly complained from first to last. The 
Ise varied but little from the natural state, either in strength or frequency. 
or a time the spasms were somewhat under her control, but during their 


intensity she was wholly ignorant, as she afterwards said, of everything 


transpiring about her. 

The treatment was first antispasmodics and sinapisms, afterwards vene- 
section, morphine, and finally small but often repeated doses of Dover's 
powder. The duration of the sickness was one week, of the spasms 
hours. 

_ That the result is not attributable to the use of an “ impure article,” 
is rendered quite certain, since it was prepared by persons whose reputa- 
tion and experience in the manufacture is very extensive (Little & Co.), 
and since the same phial has been used both before and since with perfect 
success, That it ts in no way traceable to the manner of inhalation 
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js equally certain, since the same method is recommended on the highest 
authority, and has been employed by others as well as myself without 
any unpleasant consequences. The a used was small, the time 
occupied in producing insensibility short. hat explanation, then, can 
be given of the fact, that certain constitutions are thus unpleasantly affect- 
ed by the use of an agent so harmless to the great majority ? or how can 
we, with any degree of certainty, foretell the probable effect in any particular 
case? ‘These are questions which time perhaps will solve. Possibly fear, 
operating upon a naturally nervous temperament, may exercise some influ- 
ence in producing disagreeable consequences. It is not less singular than 
true, that the greater proportion of the instances of injury arising from 
it have occurred in females, many of them in early life. What the re- 
sults might have been had etherization been pushed to a greater extent, I 
am unable to say, but the symptoms were so entirely different from the 
ordinary “resistance ” of a person attempting inhalation for the first time, 
that 1 do not regret having desisted. 


THE FIRST SURGICAL .USE OF THE NEW ADHESIVE PLASTER. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,— Will you again favor me with a brief space in your Journal. Had 
Inot expected that my first paper, giving a concise history of my know- 
ledve and the uses of the Solution of Gun Cotton, would have also been 
last, it would have remained unpublished. I was compulsively | 
I had no suspicion that any person in the world would dispute the acci- 
dent of my original surgical application of the article. I have recently 
learned, however, that Professor Schonbein, the discoverer of both cotton 
and solution, had, long ago, made this appear ;—thus he might have 
done it in justice. My second paper, reflecting all the merit of the use 
of the solution upon Mr. Maynard, and retaining for myself that only 
which implied the least possible, if any, honor—the accidental surgical 
discovery—Il hoped and thought would end what seems to me a most 
inglorious and unimportant controversy. Finding, upon a personal inter- 
view with Mr. Maynard, before this article was out (he having read my 
manuscript, by permission, more than a week before it was published), 
that he had already commenced a reply, I proposed a mutual public com- 
promise of any kind, which should appear in the same Journal with my 
paper, and so close the contest. ‘This he declined. 

do not admit at all the conclusiveness which Mr. Maynard finds in 
his paper of last week. He states, to show that his knowledge of the 
existence of such an article as the solution of gun cotton was as early as 
] the preparation at all, that he was present at Mr. Burnett’s store 
when I made my first solution there. Upon our interview, he informed me 


that he should make this statement an argument. _ I assured him of his mis- 


take, and that he was not present. I was not aware at this time that I 
Could prove the correctness of my meng | and also his error. He may 
when I have dissolved gun cotton at 
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Mr. Burnett’s store; but, that he was not when I dissolved my first, will 
appear by the following letter from Mr. P. J. Hassard, the gentleman 
who prepared the cotton, and who has been for many years before the 
medical community as a clerk of Mr. Metcalf and also of Mr. Burnett. 
“Boston, May Ist, 1848. 

“F rienp Bigetow,—You ask me to give you an account of all the 
soluble preparations of gun cotton which 1 have made for you, together 
with such circumstances as I can recollect connected with their prepara- 
tion; and, also, whether Mr. Maynard was present when the first bottle 
was made. This statement I am happy to be able to furnish. You 
came into Mr. Burnett’s store one day, early in January, 1847, I should 
think, and said you wished me to prepare you some gun cotton which 
would dissolve in ether. You said that Dr. Saitkind had shown some at 
a meeting of the Natural History Society. You then went up to his 
office, and procured a formula, from which I, the same day, prepared 
some soluble gun cotton. The next day, you came in, and we proceeded 
to dissolve some of it in sulphuric ether, in a four-ounce vial ; and as you 
shook it up, you said—‘ This is probably the first bottle of gun cotton 
solution which was ever prepared for use in Boston.” Mr. Maynard was 
not present at this time ; you were unaccompanied by any one. The 
next which [ prepared for you was in April, 1847. This I sent to you. 
In July, you again sent to me to make you some, and although | followed 
the original formula procured from Dr. Jackson, | failed almost entirely— 
but a small ion of the cotton dissolving. After repeated attempts 
and failures, { discovered that the nitric acid which I had used in preparing 
the cotton, had, from some accident, become mixed with muniatic acid, 
thus changing its original chemical properties. I emptied it away ; and, 
during the past winter, Mr. Burnett has prepared it according to your first, 
and the only formula I ever knew—viz., two parts of sulphuric and one 
of nitric acids. He succeeded perfectly, showing the fault to have been 
entirely with the acids, the formula never having been changed. | 
iit | “ Very truly yours, P.J. Hassarp.” 


Mr. Maynard, then, had not the early knowledge of the solution which 
he claims, and he exhibits probably in my letter to him of April 5th, 
his first information that I did actually dissolve my-first at Mr. Burnett’s, 
He only shows by his positive date of the 17th of Jan., from Dr. Whitney, 
that, in my desire to avoid the appearance of crowding him by too close 
dates, which I made, as is apparent, only as fictitious, approximating as 
nearly as | could, after the lapse of a year and a half, circumstances with 
which I never charged my mind, I had carried them too far away. 1 
had it in my power, at the time, to fix my date, and omitted it only from 
carelessness. I state, in my second paper, that J am able to fix the period 
at which I was engaged in varnishing the cast, by the fact of my brother's 
return from an absence while I was thus engaged, omitting to give the date 
of this return. I find it to have been the 18th of Jan’y, 1847, upon 
reference to his memoranda. Thus, if he had made a surgical application 
of the solution before the 20th, Thad also varnished my foot before that time} 
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and, during this period, applied it three times in surgery. I again positivel 
assert that did not furnish Mr. Maynard after 
this occurred. | 
_ His last communication makes it appear that he had made a surgical 
application of the solution before I had used it all; and this seems ve 
absurd. Why did he ask me repeatedly, as he did, to furnish him wit 
a new article, if it had no value, or of which he knew nothing? He 
states that he only knew it through me ; and how could | demonstrate to 
him peculiar virtues which I did not know by experiment to exist? And 
why did he not, instead of asking me to “save him some,” when he saw 
me dissolve it at Mr. Burnett’s, ask me to give him some on the spot, 
when there were vials enough to contain it, and where the solution was 
present? I forgot repeatedly to carry him a_ portion to the lecture room, 
as he had desired me to do, and at last he accompanied me to my lodgings 
to supply himself with the first which he ever had or saw. According to his 
own statement, “I never received any from any other source, nor had I 
myself made any previous to my application of it to surgery.” This was 
the first which he ever received from me; and I was at this time en 
in putting up minute skeletons with the solution, which 1 did not begin to 
do until after I had varnished my plaster cast; and of course | did not 
attempt to stick bones together with the article, until I had discovered its 
adhesiveness. ‘This I am able to prove. Yet the proof involves names 
which I have no desire to introduce in this controversy. 12 
With this I conclude my public communications with Mr. Maynard, 
unless in defence of truth. I consider the importance of the first application 
—it being accidental on either side—most insignificant. I have reluctantly 
appeared in this article, as also in my last, that I may not seem to have 
made a claim, however slight, which is not my right entirely. As I have 
stated before, my first history of the application and uses of this adhesive 
preparation would not have appeared, had I foreseen a dispute—for I do 
not consider the merit an equivalent for the controversy, though it has 
pemmaps saved the adhesive solution from death by patent and secresy. 
t is the injustice to which I cannot submit; and I distinctly and forever 
deny Mr. Maynard’s claim, defended, I think, with the stimulus of a 
pecuniary hope, which I have never possessed. S. L. Biestow. | 
Boston, May 5, 1848. : 


EMPIRICISM IN BOSTON. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir, —I would beg leave to call your attention, and that of the Mass, 
Medical Society, to the number of empirics at present practising in this 
city, particularly those who limit their practice to their fellow countrymen 
the Irish.adopted citizens... I may be told that itis a matter of little impor- 
tance who practises among the ilicerate Irish. . This very want of know- 
ledge, however, and the humble condition of a large numberof honest 
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and industrious citizens of this class, should be sufficient inducements to 
call forth the sympathy and protection of the more enlightened. I have 
not the honor of belonging to any medical body, nor of practising the 
inedical profession, therefore I cannot be charged with any jealous or en- 
vious feelings in this matter. I have been spoken to frequently, by dupes 
of these charlatans, who complained of the imposition practised upon 
them. A medical man, a friend of mine, was called upon a short time 
since in consultation with one of these pretenders, whose successful traf- 
fic enables him to sport~a ‘pair of greys. He followed the messenger, 
and was in due form introduced to Dr. Quack, who informed him that, 
at his request, he was sent for to use some instruments which he himself 
did not have. It was a case of protracted labor. Dr. M., on examina- 
tion, found there was no necessity to use instruments, as everything was 
going on pro forma. At the same time the Dr. wrote a recipe for “ se- 
cale cornutum,” and handed it to our learned Hibernian. ‘: Arra, doc- 
thor,” says the representative of Esculapius, “hadn’t we betther give 
her some ergot of rye?” Another of these floating philosophers came in 
contact with a physician at a patient’s house. The physician had some 
knowledge of this person’s character, and did not consult with him. But 
in order that his opinion of the man might be confirmed, he asked him 
what disease the patient was laboring under. Our man of science, with 
a dignity and gravity worthy of an Aristotle or Hippocrates, said that 
the patient had a disease of the heart. When further interrogated as to 
what particular disease, he thundered forth, with the sonorous voice of 
Edmund Burke, that “the pleura was in contact with the liver.” An- 
other of this class, whom nature intended to make useful, by furnishing 
him with a wide back and broad understandings, on hearing of his 
brother’s decease, left his useful employment in Ireland, and is now 
flourishing in one of our cities, a lancet in one hand for his suffering coun- 
trymen, and a trochar and canula in the other, ready to plunge into any 
One that will say aught of his good name. 

A friend of mine from New York, speaking of Irish practitioners in 
that city, said it was literally inundated with such empirics. He said 
the ship owners and agents in Liverpool were in the habit of engaging 
any person who professed to be a medical man, their rules obliging them 
to have a surgeon on board. Some few months since, an unfortunate 
“knight of the thimble” was soliloquizing thus on the quays of Liver- 
oa I should feel happy were I in the ‘land of the free,’ but 

have not a red cent to take me there.” A lucky thought suggested 


itself to Pat, and rubbing his hands with delight, says he, “ the potiie- 


cary’s boy was taken out as surgeon last week free, and got some pay in 
the bargain ; and why can’t an honest boy like me, with as much know- 
ledge of a surgeon as he has, meet with the same success?” Noticing 
an advertisement in one of the daily papers for a surgeon on board a 
packet ship, he furnished himself with a cane, put on a long professional 
face, made application, and was accepted. Fortenesaly for Pat, there 
was no sickness of any consequence.on board during the voyage ; nor any- 
thing else to mar the harmony and dignity which his new profession 
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placed him in, until they were a few weeks out, when one of the pas- 
sengers addressed him, good humoredly, saying, “ Docthor, the last pair 
of pantaloons you made for me is all ript.” This may be looked upon 
as the effervescence of some mental hallucination, or visionary idea, but 
facts are stranger than fiction, and will prove themselves. 

It is passing strange, that a certains class of individuals in this city, 
whose influence over the adopted citizens, is not a little, should for a mo- 
ment countenance such men. Yet it is well known that they have ex- 
tolled empirics publicly. It would be far better for these persons to 
attend to their respective duties, than to be recommending empirics or 
hypocritical devotees. 

may be told, that “this is a free country, and any person has a 
perfect right to engage in any avocation or profession he or they may 
please.” No one for a moment will doubt this assertion. But when hu- 
man life becomes the question at issue, such an advocacy of public liberty 
becomes ridiculous and dangerous. It is only a matter of right due to 
each citizen, that the’Herculean arm of the law should in such cases 
throw its shield over him. It guarantees us protection from open foes ; 
our property is safe under its genial covering ; and it punishes criminals, 
who are guilty of violating its mandates. Yet in the plenitude of its 
philanthropy it allows the worse than daggered assassin to enter the home 
of our adopted citizens, and administer that bane which deprives them of 
health and life. It would be well to call the attention of the Legislature 
to these grievances, in order that a remedy may be - pplied, a strong 
cathartic administered, which will purge from the community a host of 
charlatans. Is it possible, or will coming generations believe it, that in 
the nineteenth century, in this age of progression and reformation, in the 
midst of an enlightened community, and in the truly called Athens of 
America, men can be found thus desecrating a profession that was looked | 
upon in its pristine days as “holy ”? | . | 

Heretofore, in the list of names of physicians appearing in the Di- 
rectory and Almanacs, there was a star appended to the name of each 
regular practitioner. Recently this mark of distinction has been dispensed 
with, to the very great inconvenience of the public. I would suggest the 
propriety of having a list of regular physicians, duly qualified and be- 

ging to the Medical Society, struck off; also a list of the empirics in 
another colurnn ; such circular or list to be distributed to the public, and 
copies permanently placed in every apothecary’s store. ‘Then the public 
would have an opportunity of choosing for themselves. _ | 

T have the honor tobe, An Apoprep Crrizen. 
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BOSTON, MAY 10, 1848. 


Sale of Poisons.—The bill recently before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, providing that a registration be made by apothecaries of the names of 
all persons purchasing poisons, their residence, the quantity, and the day 
of sale, was incidentally lost, in consequence of the absence of the gentle. 
man who introduced it. This is to be regretted, because a law of the 
kind is needed exceedingly, for the purpose of preventing the commission of 
atrocious crimes through the agency of the virulent drugs, which any mur- 
derer may now obtain of a druggist with impunity—hardly being asked 
what he intends doing with them. Thus prussic acid, strychnia, and man 
other deadly poisons, may in some places be procured by a child, if the 
price is paid. If the plan contemplated in the order had been realized, it 
would have tended in many cases to the prevention of a class of high 
crimes, and in others would have led to their. detection. Dr. Cooledge, it is 
admitted, caused the death of his victim, in Maine, with prussic acid. The 
order sent to Boston by him for the article, was accidentally found among 
a mass of cast-away papers in Mr. Burnett’s cellar. Had a record been 
required of the druggist, it would nave facilitated the investigations of the 
court, and prevented the risk of losing all traces of the buyer. Again, a 
mere child, a girl of fourtesn, is now lying in Boston jail, awaiting trial 
for the murder of her own mother by arsenic. Should children be permit- 
ted to make such an extraordinary purchase as quietly as though it were a 
loaf of bread? There should be more responsibility thrown upon the shoul- 
ders of the apothecary, to protect the community against the horrible crimes 


that may be perpetrated under the present irresponsible mode of selling 


isons to whoever asks for them. Time, however, will eventually regu- 
ate the matter—for the sovereign people, who are deeply concerned in it, 
will certainly have an ascendant voice in the matter, and that before a 


Therapeutical Remembrancer.—This volume is what its title indicates, 
viz., a book of facts—being a dispensatory, and having an entire list of all 
the approved medicinal preparations. It embraces whatever is authorized in 
the London, Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges of Physicians, &c. The au- 
thor is John Mayne, M.D. ; revised, with the addition of the formule of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia, by R. Eglesfield Griffith, M.D. These gentle- 
men are not unknown as authors, having established a repuiation for judg- 
ment, tact and credibility by their past exertions. Dr. Mayne says that this 
volume differs in design and construction from any other manual that has 
yet appeared; while at the same time, the entire plan of arrangement 
adopted throughout its pages, will, it is hoped, become apparent under the 
slightest examination. Dr. Griffith speaks thus—* This work is so excel- 
lent a compound of the officinal processes directed by the three British 
colleges, and in so convenient and portable form, that an edition of it, also 
comprising those of the United States Pharmacopeia, cannot fail to be 
useful to the medical profession of this country.” Finally, it comes from 
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the press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, who so very rarely 
publish a poor book on any subject relating to medicine. Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, will furnish copies so reasonably, that they will be within 
the reach of even moderate means. 


Diseases of the Chest.—A history of auscultation shows how little was 
formerly known of diseases of the chest. Physicians were groping in the 
dark for ages, guessing and presuming that they comprehended the true 
nature of the maladies which fasten upon the organs and tissues of the 
thorax. Often misled, and confused by ever-varying indications of abnormal 
conditions, it is a wonder that the fathers of medicine succeeded at all in 
the management of those obscure, and generally formidable ills which fas- 
ten upon that region. The degree of success which they attained indicates 
their vigilance and devotion to their patients. Based upon their researches, 
a bold, enthusiastic body of medical inquirers have finally mastered the 
pathological intricacies concerned, and opened a sealed book. The stetho- 
scope in their hands, like the telescope in the astronomer’s, has unfolded 
new truths and fields for exploration, and certainty now characterizes the 
physical investigations into the symptoms and localities of diseases, in re- 
gard to which everything was once dubious and unsatisfactory. 

Although works follow each other with much rapidity on the Principles 
of Auscultation, there is no fear of having a plethora of knowledge or too 
many facts on the subject; and hence we greet every new treatise with 
feelings of gratitude, as another contribuiion to the common stock of hu- 
manity. The treatise before us is a plain, practical guide, just what is 
sought for by practitioners, because it tells them how to proceed, and when 
to act, in overcoming certain diseases. The author has, however, applied 
a torch to a powder magazine as regards a class of one idea physicians, 
bv the substitution of mercury for venesection. But they must not be 
unnecessarily alarmed because the old monster in medicine has once more 
been introduced into the arena. The prejudice that has been engendered 
against the use of mercury, is of little account with those fair-minded, 
faithful medical men, who are more ambitious to relieve their patients than 
to waste time in combating arguments arrayed against it. ‘ 

Assistance to students seems to have been a paramount object with the 
author, who has introduced, very judiciously, we think, a short summary of 
the laws of sound, as applicable to auscultation of the chest. There are 
twenty-two chapters, so arranged that there isa kind of natural connec- 
tion of all the topics discussed, which constitutes an important feature in 
any work that is designed for frequent consultation. These chapters treat 
of Properties of Sound, Sounds elicited by Percussion, Auscultation of the 
sounds of Respiration, Auscultation of the sounds of the Voice, Ausculta- 
tion of the sounds of the Heart, Practice of Auscultation, Thoracic Aneu- 
rism, Chronic Heart Disease, Circumscribed Pleurisy, Chronic Pleurisy, Na- 
ture, Development, Causes and Termination of Phthisis Pulmonalis. A 
principal object in being thus particular in naming the subjects discussed, 
shone number and importance, and thus demonstrate the utility 


} Penitentiary Medical Report.—This is a Pennsylvania institu- 
tion, in which the doings: of the physician afford us the most interest. 
Dr. Robert A. Given, and our friend Dr. Bemis, medical officer of the 
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Charlestown State Prison, appear to understand the medical management 
of prisons, as well, at least, as any others whose reports have come to our 
notice. This opinion has its origin in the unusual amount of health in 
these prisons, and the decrease of sickness and mortality, from year to 
year, with the increase of numbers. Dr. Given is a philosopher, as every 
medical man should be, in his position, and we tender him our thanks for 
his unabated and successful labors to ameliorate the condition of poor 
criminals. 


American Medical Association.—Having received no report from corres- 
pondents of the proceedings of the Association in Baltimore last week, 
nearly all that has been gathered in regard to them is from the daily pa- 

rs. The delegates met on Tuesday, May 2d. Dr. Chapman, of 
Redenplomnia: delivered a brief but cordial address. A motion to open 
the daily session with prayer was laid on the table, and later in the day, 
after considerable discussion, was adopted. At the close of the afternoon 
session, the following elections were announced :—For vice president, 
Samuel Jackson, of Philadelphia; for secretary, Dr. Alfred Stillé, of 
Philadelphia; for treasurer, Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia. On the sec- 
ond day the following additional officers were elected :—president, A. H. 
Stevens, of New York; vice presidents, John C. Warren, of Boston, 
Paul F. Eve, of Augusta, Geo., and Wm. M. Awl, of Columbus, Ohio; 
secretary. H. I. Bowditch, of Boston. 

Dr. Thomas O. Edwards, a member of Congress from Ohio, introduced 
and read a lengthy statement, in which he showed that an immense amount 
of vitiated, spurious, adulterated drugs and chemicals was introduced into 
this country and administered to the sick. The doctor urged upon the 
Convention the necessity of memorializing Congress, as a body, on the 
subject. vd 

pon the conclusion of the address, Dr. Hale moved that the thanks of 
the Association be tendered to Dr. Edwards, and that a committee of five 
be appointed by the chair to prepare a memorial to Congress on the subject, 
which was adopted. | 

Dr. Holmes, of Boston, of the committee on Medical Literature, read ‘a 
lengthy report, and very amusing withal. The report embraced a rather 
scathing review of American Medical Literature. The doctor was em- 
ployed nearly two hours in reading it. It was laid upon the table. 

he discussion of the subject of the employment of ether in obstetrics 
and surgery, came up, and the debate was commenced by Dr. J. C. War- 
ren, of Boston, who advocated the use of chloric ether in preference to sul- 
phuric ether or chloroform. : 

A larger number of representatives were present, than at Philadelphia 
in 1847. The meeting was as satisfactory as could have been desired. A 
further and more exact account will be published when received. The 
meeting in 1849 is to be held in the city of Boston. 30 


Boston Medical Association.—At the annual meeting of this association, 
May Ist, Dr. John Homans in the chair, Dr. William J. Dale was chosen 
secretary for the ensuing year, Dr. Samuel Parkman declining a re-election. 
Drs. Jacob Bigelow, John Homans, George Hayward, John Ware and 
Enoch Hale were re-elected Standing Committee. 

On motion of Dr. James Jackson it was voted, “ That an adjourned 
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meeting of the association be held at the Masonic Temple, Monday, May 
15th, at 4 o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of nominating candidates to be 
supported as counsellors for the Massachusetts Medical Society, from Suf- 
folk District, at the annual meeting of the same.” The Society then ad- 
journed. 


Connecticut Medical Society.—The annual meeting of this Society will 
be held at the Medical College, New Haven, Wednesday, May 10, 1848. 

The following gentlemen have been chosen as fellows. 

Hartford County.—Drs. E. K. Hunt, David Crary, Josiah C. Banning, 
Horace C. Gillette, John F. Wells. 

New Haven Co.—Drs. G.O. Sumner, Alvan Talcott, Henry Bronson, 
G. L. Platt, W. J. Whiting. | 

New London Co.—Drs. W. J. Perkins, B. F. Barker, W. W. Miner, 
Dyer S. Brainard, Geo. E. Palmer. 

Windham Co.—Drs. Hiram Holt, Joseph Palmer, Elijah Baldwin, Jr., 
Wn. H. Cogswell, James B. Whitcomb. ss 

Fairfield Co.—Drs. Rufus Blakeman, Sturges Bulkley, Samuel Beach, 
H. N. Bennett, Elijah Middlebrook. - 

Litchfield Co.—Drs. Norman Lyman, Wm. W. Welch, A. A. Wright, 
J. C. Hatch, B. B. North. 
. a Co.—Drs. Wm. B. Casey, Frederick W. Shepard, G. C. H. 

ilbert. 

Tolland Co.—Drs. Francis Dickinson, Gilbert N. Preston, A. Skinner. 


_ Chloroform. By Damiet Harrincton, Dentist, Philadelphia.—I have 
administered the ether and the chloroform in a limited number of cases, and 
in each case, with perfect success, void of any unpleasanteffect. In giving 
the latter to a few persons who were desirous of experiencing its effects up- 
on their own systems, merely for the purpose of experiment, three of the 
number were affected with the late epidemic influenza, and, apart from any 
such expectation, each one was found to be perfectly relieved on the influ- 
ence of the chloroform subsiding, from the convulsive or sneezing propen- 
sity, and likewise from the constant, troublesome, watery effusion from the 
nares; in a word, from every symptom of the disease as having existed 
twenty minutes previous to the inhalation of this singular agent. I have 
some other cases of cure, of a similar character, so far as relates to the 
operation of chloroform, that may be communicated at a future period, 
should they be thought worthy of publication.—Medical Examiner, _ 


To CorrEsponpENTs.—Cases reported by Dr. J. E. Dubois, and Wm. Sherwin, and remarks 
on costiveness by Dr. Clough, have been received. Also a paper on the Discovery of Etherization. 
_ Marrixp—In Boston, Dr. E. W. Drake, of Middleboro’, Mass., to Miss Mary E. daughter of 
Dr. R. Capen, of Boston. | 


Dizp,—At Owego, N. Y., Dr. J. Fay, 44. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending May 6th, 64.—Males, 35—females, 29.— 
Stillborn, . Of consumption, 15—typhus fever, Manco fever, 1—scarlet fever, 3—old age, 
2—infantile, Oesnettion:, ping cough, lysentery, 2—inflammation of the bow- 
els, 1—inflammation of the bladder, 1—murdered, 1—apoplexy, ysis, 2—-drowned, 1— 
y on the brain, 1—convulsions, 2—hemorrhage, 1—marasmus, 1—disease of the liver, 1— 
disease of the bladder, 1—child-bed, 1... 
Under 25—between 5 aud 20 years, 5—between 20 and 40 years, 21—between 40 


‘Under 5 years, 
and 60 s 5—over 60 years, 8. 
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312 _ Medical Miscellany. 


Medical Miscellany —The following items of foreign medical intelligence are from 
the Southern Med. and Surg. Journal —The Society of Medicine of Strasbourg has 
decided upon the proposition of Prof. Sédillot to raise a subscription to be presented 
to Dr. Jackson of Boston, the inventor, say they, of the application of ether 
ae an anesthetic agent.—It has just been decided by the School of Pharmacy 
of Paris, to have placed upon its walls the portrait of Nicholas Courtois, the dis. 
coverer of Iodine, in 1811. He is said to have lived and died in obscurity. It is thus 
with the world. The man who will nobly and liberally give to society an important 
invention or discovery will too often be neglected and suffer in absolute penury, while 
the quack, from his worthless nostrum, may indulge every luxury. —Velpeau has lately 
expressed, in the Academy of Sciences, his decided opinion in favor of chloroform over 
ether.—Prof. Bérard, of Paris, is publishing his Lectures on Physiology, and the im- 
pression is made that he designs retiring to private life.—Philip Boyer, son of the old 
veteran, Baron Boyer, has lately had the eighth successful amputation of the thigh—a 
success unprecedented for Paris.—Gutta Perka, known to Europe since 1843, is being 
now used for various surgical purposes, as in the treatment of fractures, in the construc- 
tion of bougies, pessaries, &c. It is the lactescent juice of a tree found in Singapore. 
At the temperature of 50 Fahrenheit, it is as hard as wood, but becoming soft as wax 
below the temperature of boiling water. It is insoluble in water, but is dissolved by 
chloroform —Prof. Bérard, Dean of the Faculty of Montpelier, was recently dismissed 
from his office for his liberal principles, by the Ministry of Louis Philippe. But they 
in their turn being deposed by the people of Paris for their illiberal actions, the old 
Dean has been reinstated by the new government of France.—Prof. Orfila, Dean of the 
Faculty of Paris, has been dismissed from his office, and Prof. Bouillaud appointed. in 
hie place —Stromeyer has succeeded Dieffenbac!. .t Berlin.—There are 454 Students of 
Medicine in the oheal at Constantinople.—In Russia, physicians alone can resort to 
anzsthetic means. No dentist or midwife is permitted to use chloroform or ether, except 
in the presence of and under the authority of a regular educated doctor. 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
Tue Course of Instruction for the ensuing year, will begin on the Ist Wednesday in March, 1848. 
No pains nor expense will be spared to offer every advantage to our Students. Private ——— 


_ For terms, &c., a to Dr. THaveR, 12 Essex street, on any day, between 2 and 4 P. M, 

BACON, M.D.” BUCKINGHAM, M.D. 
H. CLARKE, M.D. W. HENRY THAYER, M.D. 

Boston, Feb. 15, 1848. Feb 16—eptf JOHN B. WALKER, M.D. 


J. P. MAYNARD’S LIQUID ADHESIVE PLASTER, OR COTTON SOLUTION. 
A new and elegant substitute for Plaster Cloth, Sutures, Bandages, &c., in surgical operations. It is 
also much preferable to Court Plaster and Gold Beater’s Skin, being nearly the color of the skin, adhe- 
re closely to it, and continuing pliable and unaffected by washing. 
is article, originally applied to Surgery by J. P. MAYNARD, has been found by all who 
have tested it, far superior and more convenient than any former means of I Wounds. 
For Burns, Sore Nipples, and all excoriated surfaces, it has proved extremely efficacious. It is not 
acted upon by water, and adheres with almost incredible tengcity to the skin, keeping the edges of the 
wound and ca it to heal with scar. 
re r the formula of J. P. Maynard, by MAYNARD & NOYES, and for sale by them at 
No. 11 Merchant’s Row. apr. 26 | 


PHILBRICK & TRAFTON, 
oil (Successors to Colcord, Philbrick & ood 
Manouractorers, Chemists, &c. Wholesale dealers in French and English Chemicals, English Ex- 
tracts, Pure Powdered Articles, Fresh and Genuine Drngs of every description, Instruments, &c. 
Particular attention paid to the selection and preparation of articles for Physicians’ orders. 
C. T. Taarton (Feb. 9.—eplyr.] 8. R. PHItsrick. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR. 
Da. J. H. Dix will, from this date, relinquish general os ice, and attend exclusively to the medi- 
cal and surgicaltreatment of Diseases of the Eyeand Ear. Tremont st., opposite Tremont [Jouse. 


t 
_ February 14,1843. Sept. 29—eptf 
SURGEON DENTIST. Office with Dr. J. Sk 


Apr. 12—eply 
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accidents likely to fall under the care of a general practitioner, will be constantly made. 
The wards of the Massachusetts General Hospital will be open throughout the year to our Students, 
in common with those of other Schools ; and a large number of post-morten examinations, at which 
they may assist, will afford them excellent opportunities for the study of Pathological Anatomy. 
The means for the study of Practical Anatomy will be as great as Students desire. 
Fully illustrated Lectures upon Chemistry, Pathology, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Materia 
Medica and Obstetrics, with their bearing upon Legal Medicine, will form a part of the conrse. 
All the public institutions, open to any Medical Students in this city, will be available to those of 
this School. 
<a 


